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THE LAST NUMBER. 


This number completes the fourth year since we assumed the 
editorial care of this Journal, and with it our editorial labors will 
cease. The Common School Journal was begun in January, 
1839, by the Secretary of the Board of Education, and was pub- 
lished under their auspices, being their official organ, in fact, 
although never formally declared tobe so. At the outset, a large 
subscription was obtained, through the activity of the publishers, 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, and through the influence of the 
friends of the editor. When those publishers were ruined in con- 
sequence of undertaking the publication of the Library prepared 
under the auspices of the Board of Education, a library which 
proved a failure, the Journal was published by the Secretary of 
the Board, on his own account, about one year. Early in the 
Spring of 1842, Fowle & Capen assumed the publication, paying 
a handsome premium for the subscription list, and a handsome 
salary to the editor. The subscription list had been greatly 
reduced, however, and many of the subscribers, who were bought, 
were in debt, and have not paid to this day! These publishers 
continued to publish at great loss until the tenth volume, when the 
editor was elected a Member of Congress, and by a manceuvre of 
the Board of Education was ejected from the office of Secretary. 
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The present editor became sole publisher in 1846, and in the 
absence of the editor at Washington, prepared about half the 
numbers of Vol. X. At the end of the year, having some leisure, 
and finding that the Journal receipts about equalled the expenses, 
excepting the editor’s salary, he concluded to edit as well as pub- 
lish it, believing that the time was at hand when something might 
be done to save the schools, not only from their avowed enemies, 
but from their pretended friends. He has endeavored to do his 
duty in the premises, and a review of his labors convinces him 
that he has no reason to be ashamed of the position he assumed, 
nor of the spirit with which he has sustained it. He only regrets 
that he is obliged to quit the work just at the moment when the 
public eye is opening to the defects that he has exposed in the 
school system, and to the reforms that he has suggested. 

But, although the Journal must stop, we shall neither be dead 
nor sleeping. We have assumed the sole care of a large school 
in the city of Boston, composed of pupils from four to twenty 
years of age, where all that is taught in the highest as well as in 
the lowest schools is going on at the same time, in the same room, 
under one and the same teacher. Every pupil is a teacher as 
well as a learner, and having no Board of Education, and no 
School Committee to check reform and strangle improvement, we 
hope not only to carry out the plans we have explained from time 
to time in this Journal, but still to go forward removing obstruc- 
tions from the old paths, and exploring new avenues to the young 
mind. We believe the art of teaching is still in its infancy, and 
that the boasted schools of New England lack nearly all the ele- 
ments of perfect schools, and are entirely inadequate to the 
instruction of this people, and the preservation of our free insti- 
tutions. We believe that three quarters of the time spent in our 
schools is wasted, as far as education is concerned, and worse 
than wasted as far as it concerns health, manners and morals. 
Almost the only point in which any improvement has been made, 
for the last half century, is in the enlargement and furniture of 
schoolhouses, the discipline and modes of instruction remaining 
nearly the same. ‘The increase of branches taught has only pre- 
vented due attention to those elementary studies which alone were 
taught in our fathers’ day ; and the increase of pupils in the same 
school, and the larger classes, are rendering instruction more gen- 
eral and less personal than ever before. We lament the evil, and 
particularly that Boston is a Jeader in it. 

If any one doubts our declaration, let him look abroad in our 
community. What is the character of the young men and young 
women who have just left our schools? Are they well instructed, 
even in the merest elements of knowledge? Are they good 
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readers, good spellers, good writers, correct speakers, good 
draughtsmen? More than this, are they thinkers? Have they 
a taste for substantial reading? Have they any moral principle, 


‘any refinement of manners, any reverence for age, for religion; 


any respect for merit or for any thing but money? Are they 
prudent, domestic, modest ? We need not pursue this inquiry ; 
every one who has observed the young, as we have done, with a 
view to these points, will exclaim with Him of old, “ Ye pay 
tithes of mint, anise and cumin, and neglect the weightier mat- 
ters” of education, facts, truth, practice, character. God knows 
when the needed reform will commence, we only know when it 
will not. It will not begin while our Legislature and our Board 
of Education continue to think “‘ we have attained and are already 
perfect ;”’ it will not commence while our teachers are what they 
are, young, inexperienced, ill-instructed and unimpressed with the 
magnitude and responsibility of their work ; it will not commence 
while parents are indifferent spectators of the experiments which 
are destroying the health and weakening the intellect of their 
children ; it will not commence while it can be said with truth 
that no educational Journal in the United States ever paid its 
expenses, 





CAUSES OF INSANITY No. II. 
[Continued from No. XXI, page 329.] 


No political economist or philosophical statesman will be indif- 
ferent to the social condition of the people of the State. The 
examination into the causes of insanity; of the erratic and seem- 
ingly inconsistent conduct of men, who are reputed profound 
scholars, is a matter of special interest, and will explain the devi- 
ations from a sound judgment on men and things, and the obliquity 
of moral vision displayed by men of no obscure position in the 
world of letters. Our colleges and universities have sent forth 
men who have adopted and promulgated dogmas so unfounded 
and irrational in fact, that their conduct may be referred to a form 
of monomania, or to a wilful falsehood adopted for interested pur- 

ses. 

The present social condition of most of the nations of civilized 
Europe, presents numerous points of interest to the educator and 
the philanthropist. The Church and the State have entered into 
a holy alliance to train the intellect of the people in such a man- 
ner as shall best subserve the interests of the priest and the 
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tyrant. And yet how we exalt their schools, little thinking that 
the profound learning we derive from their institutions, comes 
from minds unequally developed, where the soul of the Divinity 
has scarcely entered. Such institutions may produce great 
scholars, but not great men. Insanity is more universal than is 
generally supposed. The imperfect or irregular development of 
any one organ will lead to an imperfect and irregular life. The 
development of one organ, in a child, above any other, has, most 
generally, led to the cultivation of that organ, and to the neglect 
of the others, so that the child becomes what is called a pre- 
cocious youth, —a genius. Our school system, in New England, 
at the present time, especially in those schools which continue 
through the year, has a strong tendency to enfeeble and destroy 
the vital energies of the pupils. 

The increased number of studies; the vast amount of words to 
be committed to memory, together with the total neglect and 
inattention to all physical wants, is fast rearing up a race who will 
see nought but words in stones, or trees, or running brooks; into 
whose soul will have entered the killing letter of the book, and 
not its vivifying spirit, — whose world will be a world of words 
and not of things. Where the mind is thus made to become the 
vast repository of words, the body is left to suffer. The amount 
of time spent in school by many of our pupils, is one half of their 
existence, yet, with all this labor and toil, how little is accom- 
plished ? 

We will suppose a child to enter school at foyr years of age, 
and continue till sixteen. Allowing his attendance to have been 
eight months during each year, he will have spent ninety-six 
months, or two thousand four hundred and ninety-six days. 
What has been accomplished in this time? Let us see. Ifa 
child of ordinary capacity, he has learned to read imperfectly, so 
that he is ashamed to read before strangers. He may be able to 
write an ordinary hand by copying; but he cannot write good 
English. He may be able to solve the problems in common Arith- 
metic and Elementary Algebra; but he cannot measure a load of 
wood. He may have studied Botany, and yet not be able to tell 
the use, if he can the name, of a dozen plants. He may have 
studied Geology, and not know a stone he walks upon as he goes 
to the school room. He may have studied Geography, and have 
committed the names of all the Oceans, Lakes, Bays, Gulfs, 
Rivers, Continents, Islands, &c., to memory, and yet not know 
where the tea he drinks, and the sugar with which he sweetens it, 
comes from. How little real knowledge is obtained in these two 
thousand four hundred and ninety-six days; and yet how much 
suffering has been endured to accomplish so little. All the 
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knowledge obtained at our schools, during these long years of 
study, that is remembered, and becomes useful, except the knowl- 
edge of suffering, may be acquired in one fourth part of the time, 
with proper instruction. One of the greatest evils in our schools, 
is the so called Examinations. The manner in which they are 
conducted almost universally has the effect to excite the child, 
either to over work his brain, by committing words to memory, or 
entirely to relax his efforts, because unable to keep up in the 
race ; so that the whole exercise becomes a dead letter, and he 
is called a stupid dunce. 

The school becomes a rehearsal, where every lesson has a 
direct reference to the great day of mis-representation. ‘There is 
a fault somewhere, or else our pupils would be better fitted than 
they now are to occupy important stations in life when they leave 
the school room. ‘Those who have fitted themselves best, are fre- 
quently those, who, for want of proper instruction, have broken 
down a good constitution, or so violated the physical laws that life 
frequently becomes a burden, and death a relief from suffering. 
‘The sound mind in a sound body is not the product of our 
Common Schools. 

ASA FITZ. 


West Newton, Nov. 29, 1852. 





TEACHERS COMING UP TO THE WORK. 


Under the general and effective oversight of the State Commis- 
sioner of Strafford County, (the Rev. ‘'homas J. Greenwood of 
Dover,) we have lately had the pleasure to conduct a ‘Teachers’ 
Institute at Rochester, N. H., and one incident of the session 
deserves a permanent record, because we believe it will form a 
new era in public education, and lead to an extensive movement 
in every State where the Board of Education are not afraid, as in 
Massachusetts, to commit themselves in the cause of improvement 
and reform. During the progress of the Institute, some of the 
members proposed a meeting, an hour before the regular exerci- 
ses, to discuss the question of their duty in regard to the morals 
of the pupils under their care. The discussion was very anima- 
ted, and the feeling so general and so strong, that the great work: 
of saving the rising generation from vice and immorality lies with 
the teachers, that a resolution to this effect was introduced, and 
unanimously carried, and a society called the ** Teachers’ Protec- 
tive Union,’’ was immediately formed on the basis of the resolu- 
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tion. A pledge of total abstinence from the use of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Profanity, was signed by sixty or seventy of the 
teachers, and a promise made to do all in their power to secure 
their pupils against the use and the influence of these vulgar and 
terrible evils. ‘There was a conscientious earnestness about the 
whole procceding, which promises that the work will be faithfully 
done. 

There can be no doubt that this most important work does lie 
with the teachers; and but little progress will be made in reform- 
ing the community, until they take it in hand and begin with the 
children. ‘The example of the teachers of Strafford County will 
be followed by those of the other counties, and New Hampshire 
will be the banner State in this glorious work. We feel honored 
to have our name associated with this Institute, and earnestly 
pray that the blessing of Heaven, and the warm codperation of 
parents, and of all the friends of good morals, will cheer the 
teachers on. We renewedly call the attention of school commit- 
tees to the subject of school manners and school morals, and 
beseech them to see that their teachers are free froma the habits 
renounced and denounced by the Strafford County Institute, and 
that they frequently and effectually urge upon them the duty of 
checking every symptom of vice in their pupils, and of establish- 
ing in their minds such principles of virtue as will make them 
proof against all unrighteousness. 





ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Whatever be the system of English Grammar used in the 
schools, the object of it should be the preparation of the children 
for writing and speaking the language correctly. This object, we 
think, may be attained by the teacher’s requiring every pupil to 
write much upon the blackboard, slate or paper, and we hope the 
Committees, this winter, will see that such an exercise occupies a 
full share of the time. We are accustomed to let our very young 
scholars print or write pieces from their reading book; then we 
dictate short and easy sentences to them; then require them to 
write the exercises in our Companion to Spelling Books; then tell 
them a short and simple story, and require them to write it in 


' their own words. All this we do, and much more, before we re- 


quire themjto,write what are called set compositions. If they get 
mechanical skill, and learn to spell, capitalize, punctuate, &c., 
they will begin to compose as soon as they have any ideas. The 
difficulty is, that most pupils who are required to write composition 
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are unacquainted with the mechanical part of it, and are embar- 
rassed by this ignorance. We maintain that every child in our 
public schools, who enters at four years of age, should be able to 
write quite a decent hand when five years old. ‘The youngest child 
in our present school entered eight weeks ago, when only about 
five years old. She did not know her alphabet, and never had 
attempted to write. She now prints both the large and small 
alphabets, without a pattern; writes the words of her spelling and 
of her reading lessons, and imitates any copy that is set on her 
slate; we might add that she has been taught to do this chiefly 
by children not much older than herself. She also counts prettily, 
and draws what she calls hotises and horses, and * men like trees 
walking,” and never goes to sleep or appears tired. It might be 
so with small children in every school, and the plan of separating 
such little ones from the older scholars cuts off the right hand of 
the teacher. But to return to our Grammar, we repeat that we 
hope the Committees will allow no lessons in Grammar that are not 
accompanied with exercises in writing, and the mere copying of 
reading lessons, if the work is rigidly examined by the teacher, 
or the older pupils, will help the pupils in composition, more than 
saying the Grammar book by rote a dozen times. Murray’s 
Grammar, and those of his imitators, have been used more than 
- half a century in the schools of Massachusetts, and yet, even 
now, a large number of our schools have no composition taught 
in them. No wonder, for, not one teacher in ten can write Eng- 
lish with tolerable ease and correctness. At an Institute in 
Massachusetts, we required 117 teachers to write what they could 
in fifteen minutes, on the subject of “‘ Happiness.”” At the end of 
fifteen minutes, but seven teachers had done any thing, and four 
of these had only requested to be excused from writing. Fifteen 
minutes more were allowed; then fifteen more; then the fourth 
fifteen ; when but fifteen or twenty teachers gave up any thing, 
and not one gave up any thing deserving the name of composition. 
How can such teachers give instruction in English Grammar ? 
We do not blame the Board of Education, because we do not 
think they know any thing of the real condition and wants of the 
teachers or of the schools. The School Committees must attend 
to this matter. 





In the Scotch Churches there is an officer called the Precentor, who sits 
in front of the preacher, and sets the tune for the congregations It once 
happened that the Precentor was absent, and the Minister set the tune, but 
omitted reading the hymn, line by line, as it was sung. When they cam 
out of church, he asked a tailor of the parish how he had succeeded. “ Vary 
weel,” said the tailor, “ only it sonal a little like clipping the ordinances.” 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


As this work has been the depository of all the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts on the subject of education ; as it contains 
a record of almost all the reports and doings of our Board of Edu- 
cation ; as it contains many able essays and lectures on every 
subject connected with public instruction and free schools ; as it 
contains a free and full examination of our school system, and 
suggestions which must one day be adopted in regard to the man- 
agement of schools, and the method of teaching them; it must 
always be an important work for every kind of library ; — and, as 
this is the last time we shall have an opportunity, we take the 
liberty to say, that we can furnish entire sets (14 volumes) of the 
Journal, at the subscription price of one dollar a volume, zn sheets, 
or at $1.40, neatly bound. We can also furnish the last four 
volumes (the New Series) separately, at the same rate. We 
have also some odd numbers of every volume, which we will fur- 
nish at five cents a number. 

As much inquiry has arisen in regard to our system of instruc- 
tion, and our ‘I'ranslation of Dr. Waillis’s English Grammar, the 
first English Grammar ever published, which is a true English 
Grammar, it being to the popular Grammars of our language what 
truth is to error, what simplicity is to mysticism, what fact is to 
fiction; we venture to say, that the outline of our system of 
instruction is contained in our “* Teacher’s Institute, or Hints to 
Young Teachers,’ which we will send by mail, free of postage, to 
any one who sends us 60 cents. The Second Part of the Gram- 
mar we will send, free of postage, for 25 cents; the First Part, 
which is for beginners from 6 to 8 years old, at 15 cents. Our 
work on Elementary Drawing, called “* The Eye and Hand,” we 
will send in the same way for 385 cents. Our “ Bible Reader,” 
for ‘Teachers to read from at the opening of school, we will send 
at 45 cents. Our “ Companion to Spelling Books,” about 400 
lessons in Orthography, to be written by the pupils, one answering 
for a whole school, we will send at 20 cents. Our ‘ Child’s 
Arithmetic,” on the plan of Pestalozzi, we will send for 10 cents. 
Our “ Primary Reader,” which contains spicy pieces, dialogues, 
&c., for the younger classes, we will send for 15 cents. 

We shall be happy also to assist our fellow teachers, and others, 
in purchasing our Outline Maps; Physiological Diagrams, and 
such other of our books as we have not named. 
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TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


As your neglecting to pay your subscription has cbliged us to 
stop the publication of this Journal, and as we shall have no 
other way to address you than by mail, we trust you will save us 
the trouble and yourselves the expense by forwarding the amount 
due us. We have already sold the bills due us in Mew England 
and New York, at the enormous sacrifice of 50 per cent. discount. 
We hope we shall not be obliged to do the same or worse with 
remoter subscriptions, and we earnestly call upon all delinquents, 
who have any sense of justice, and any wish to save themselves 
and us much trouble and expense, to pay at once. The money 
may be sent to us (William B. Fowle) at Boston, Mass., No. 120 
Washington Street ; or to Morris Cotton, No. 120 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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